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Roussel : Correspondance de Le Coz 133 

On the whole this is one of the most feebly constructed books we re- 
member ever to have read, the tone of reality lacking throughout. And, 
what in fiction is unpardonable, it is dull, with the exception of the 
fourteenth letter, which shows much brilliancy of imagination in its por- 
trayal of Napoleon, whose biography must be rewritten in important par- 
ticulars if the statements made here are true. We have not been accus- 
tomed to hear the First Consul speak of his youthful days at Brienne as 
"the only really happy ones" he ever knew. r _ 

CHARLES xJ. xlAZEJs. 

Correspondance de Le Cos, Evequc Constitution nel d' Ille-et-Vilainc. 
Publiee pour la Societe d'Histoire Contemporaine. Par le P. 
Roussel, de l'Oratoire. (Paris : Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
1900. Pp. xiv, 430.) 

This is the latest of a series of over twenty volumes, published by the 
Society during the last eight years, comprising documents relating to the 
French Revolution. This volume consists of 176 letters written from 
November, 1790, to May, 1802, preceded by a brief biography by the 
editor. The letters throw much light on the ecclesiastical and social 
conditions of the period. The relation of the constitutional clergy to 
the papacy is not clearly brought out, and we suspect that some letters 
and other documents on this subject have been omitted. 

The writer, Claude Le Coz, was a member of the Assembly of 
1 791-1792, one of the few bishops who had taken the oath to support 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, and a leader in the constitutional 
church. Although lenient toward the clergy who had refused the oath, 
and desiring peace with them, he was distinguished for his liberal and 
independent ideas, defended the position of the constitutional clergy 
against the Pope himself, and accused Pius VI. of having provoked a 
religious war because the latter had excommunicated the constitutional 
clergy instead of trying to make peace between those who had taken and 
those who had refused the oath. Le Coz was a zealous partisan of Napo- 
leon, whom he lauds to the skies, and from whom, even as First Consul, 
he expects every good for the Church. On account of his charities he 
was called the Father of the Poor. 

Le Coz was born in 1740 in a village in eastern Bretagne and 
educated in a school of the Jesuits at Quimper, where, shortly after their 
expulsion in 1762, he held the position of principal until 179T. In 
February, 1791, he took the oath of submission to the Constitution and 
joined the ranks of the assermentes. About this time the electoral 
assembly of Ille-et-Vilaine deposed the bishop of Rennes on account of 
his refusal to take the oath, and elected Le Coz in his place. After 
some hesitation and a very courteous letter to the former bishop and a 
very respectful announcement to the Pope, he accepted and was conse- 
crated at Paris in April. In September he was elected a deputy to the 
Legislative Assembly, where he made several speeches and served until 
the close of the session in September, 1792. During this period we 
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have twenty-two letters addressed to the administrators of the department 
which he represented, giving a vivid and interesting account of the occur- 
rences of that eventful year. 

In 1793 Christian worship was proscribed throughout France, and in 
September, refusing to renounce his orders, Le Coz was imprisoned by 
Carrier, one of the most bitter and cruel persecutors, who was executed 
in December, 1794, for excessive and lawless cruelty. Le Coz spent 
over a year in prison, suffering many hardships and indignities which he 
describes in his letters to his friends. Released in December, 1794, he 
returned to Rennes only to find his house stripped of furniture and 
church ornaments, though his library of 4,000 volumes was saved. From 
this time begins an interesting series of fifty-six letters, to Gregoire, 
Bishop of Loir-et-Cher, at Blois, the leader of the constitutional clergy. 
These letters show an earnest, independent spirit, eager for peace with 
the insermentes and for the restoration of friendly relations with the 
papacy. They tell of struggles against great difficulties, suspicion, ill- 
feeling, desertion, hunger and poverty due to the rapid depreciation of 
the assignats and loss of property. They describe the ravages of the 
Chouans and give some interesting allusions to the influence of English 
deism and atheism on French writers. 

For a long time Le Coz did not dare to go outside the city, and it was 
not until June, 1797, that he made his first episcopal visitation, when he 
beheld on every side the traces of civil war. In 1797 and again in 1801 
he presided at the national church council held at Paris. His letters to 
Gregoire and others at this period show the desolation and difficulties of 
the church, the strenuous efforts he is making for peace and quiet, the 
terrible moral and social effects of the irreligion and lawlessness, and the 
need of some strong hand to subdue the disorder and lead the nation into 
peace. 

After the council of 1801 he remained in Paris to look after the in- 
terests of the constitutional church. With the other clergy generally he 
resigned his position in October as a preliminary to the approaching set- 
tlement under the Concordat. He was soon after appointed Archbishop 
of Besancon and wrote to Cardinal Caprara for the bull of institution. 
He entered his see in May, 1802. Here the letters cease. In 1804 he 
went to Paris for the consecration of Napoleon and while there he had 
several audiences with the Pope, to whom he gave in his formal adher- 
ence in December. 

He was one of the first to declare for Napoleon in March, 181 5, but 
died on a visitation in May of that same year. r T w 

CHARLES J-j. WELLS. 

An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century. By Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears, A.M., Principal of Mary Institute, Saint 
Louis. (New York : The Macmillan Company. 1900. Pp. 
xiii, 616.) 
The result aimed at by Professor Sears in this volume is to "awaken 

an interest in political study and create a desire for a fuller knowledge of 



